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though the editor assures us that ''The only omission of any pass- 
age has been in the case when it contained simply a formal 
nomination without comment." The book is popularized by in- 
troducing biographies, sketches and photograhs of General Lee, 
the President, the Vice President and the three Secretaries of 
State. These seem hardly to belong to a work of this kind, 
nor is there any raison d'etre except that of commercial advan- 
tage for the "encyclopaedic articles" which in the index to vol- 
ume one "are intended to furnish the reader definitions of politico- 
historical words and phrases some of which occcur in the papers 
of the chief Magistrate or to develop more fully questions or 
subjects to which only indirect reference is made or which are 
but briefly discussed by him." It should be said, however, 
that these notes are less exclusive than in Mr. Richardson's for- 
mer compilations and have the merit of impartiality. 

Taken together these works bring into easy reach of all a very 
important part of the sources for the history of the Confederate 
Government. It is to be hoped that the States will provide for 
the collection and publication in full of all the materials in 
their archives which relate to this critical period. 

St. George L. Sioussat. 



CONTEMPORARY DRAMATIC CRITICISM AND ESSAYS 

Iconoclasts: A Book of Dramatists. By James Huneker. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1905. 

Heretics. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York: John Lane Company. 
1905. 

Dramatists of To-day. By Edward Everett Hale, Jr. New York: Hen- 
ry Holt & Co. 1905. 

Perhaps it is no more than natural that a "movement" in poe- 
try or novel-writing or the drama should be followed by a corres- 
ponding "movement" in criticism — especially since criticism, 
the newer interpretative criticism, takes sympathy for its first can- 
on of method. Therefore one is not astonished to see that these 
last critics of the new drama are in their criticism themselves 
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afflicted with the new symptoms. There is much of the chaotic 
impressionism of their subjects in their styles and treatment. 
Mr. Chesterton suggests that the world is impatient to-day of 
system and generalization and philosophy ; that a man must have 
an intelligent opinion of Botticelli or of Richard Strauss, but that 
it is unfashionable to entertain theories of the universe or to study 
the problem of an ultimate unity or a scheme of human redemp- 
tion. "Everything matters — except everything. " And it may 
be so, but I venture to say that the explanation is not to be found 
in a late-evolved aesthetic instinct which is supra-rational, or a 
neurotic predilection for the congenial cult, or any other pretty 
string of obfuscation. No! it is simply that our minds are a 
little paralyzed these days by the infinity of unassorted facts. 
We are too dazed and uncertain to pick out the essentials and to 
lay strong and deep foundations for universal superstructures. 
Every man his own architect ; and so modern art is a conglom- 
erate of individual cottages, designed with a varied eccentricity, 
and not a gloriously consistent temple of many minds united to 
produce a true and revealing plan. Doubtless we shall recover 
our balance. We shall become accustomed to the multiplicity 
of detail in modern thought. We shall again have an art found- 
ed upon the rock. But just now it is difficult to see any com- 
mon solid-ground, any common law or principle of art obeyed by 
these dramatists whom all the world is talking of: — Ibsen, 
Bernard Shaw, Rostand, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Oscar Wilde, 
Pinero, D'Annunzio, Stephen Phillips, Maeterlinck, Gorky, 
Hervieu. Yet, go to the play, open a volume of any one of these, 
and undeniably here is something vital — a hint, suggestion, psy- 
chic current in some ; good characterization, strong situations, 
fine poetry in others. As a development, a school, a point of 
view, they are obscure and contradictory ; as revolutionists and 
literary non-comformists, they are brilliant and even vaguely 
convincing. 

Mr. Huneker's book is vastly entertaining, though distinctly 
superficial. I say superficial, not because his study is far from 
the exhaustive treatise such as usually bears the legend, "Trans- 
lated from the German" — for that he does not pretend it to be — 
but because he is begrudging of quotation-marks, and that is 
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ungenerous, not to say unscrupulous. I say entertaining, be- 
cause he writes gasconading English that is wonderfully costum- 
ed. It gets on the nerves after much continuous reading and it is 
borne in upon one that it is because he strives too eagerly after 
the effective paradox, the piquant phrase. However, he is unde- 
niably successful in his striving, and any restless soul who loves 
the trail of the meteor more than the steadfastness of the star 
will enjoy these sparkling estimates. The Ibsen chapters are 
the best and the D'Annunzio the poorest. 

The "Heretics" are as entertaining as their kin "Iconoclasts". 
Mr. Chesterton has a power of academic slang that does not fail 
to amuse. He, too, seeks to discover that we do not know what 
we think, that the dross is, after all, the gold and that black is 
not opposite to white, as most careless folk have hastily believed. 
He talks about Bernard Shaw very cleverly and very merrily. 
"Science and the Savages" and "Slum Novelties and the Slums" 
are typical chapter headings. He concludes that "there are no 
rationalists. We all believe fairy-tales and live in them." 

Edward Everett Hale, Jr., announces that his book is an"in- 
formal discussion,'' but this deliberate informality of a scion of 
an ancient New England lineage is much more punctilious than 
the seriousness of the two bohemian literateurs. Mr. Hale 
writes quite differently from the neighbors I have given him. 
He is lucid, clear, and rides a less exciting steed. At his last 
page we feel that we have not been so exhilarated as by the effer- 
vescence of the others, but, upon reflection, perhaps there has 
been more of lasting usefulness. 

There are many smart things in all these books, and some 
fundamentally true things. The final impression is that modern 
drama is rocking uneasily, that it has not yet found itself, and that 
modern dramatic criticism has much the same invalidity. We 
need more sanity, and less originality, for authors think more 
of their reputation than of their art. "Art for art's sake," as 
practically applied, results in art for artists' sake. 

Huger Jervey. 



